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America is strong for many reasons. One of 
the most important is its marvelous transporta- 
tion. Bridging vast distances, city to city and 
market to market, putting remote areas on 
Main Street, our water, air, pipeline, rail and 
highway transportation are the best in the 
world. The bulwark of our peacetime economy, 
they also are essential to our defensive strength 
in a troubled world. Within transportation, a 
major force is the trucking industry — No. 1 
mover of tonnage in the U. S.—with more than 
11,000,000 trucks and trailers unique in flexi- 
bility and mobility. Trucks deliver the goods, 
peace or war, wherever there are roads... and 
sometimes where there are none. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Why are so many important people 
reading Nation's Business? 


(Senators, for example ) 


Senator Vance Hartke, (Democrat, Indiana)—who 
cited NATION’s Business “Let’s Take the Brakes 
Off Growth” article in support of two bills he intro- 
duced proposing removal of certain limitations in the 
present Social Security Laws. 

* * 

If there were one word that characterized the 
editorial content of NATION’s BusINEss, it would 
be usefulness. 

Senator Hartke—and many other legislators— 
find the magazine’s articles not only interesting, but 
reasoned, solidly factual, and useful indications of 
the way business is thinking about national and 
local community issues, about world and national 
Political trends and about legislation...as well as 
about the course of business itself. 


NaTION’s BusINEss editorial province is the 
whole lively, exciting field its title suggests—with 
emphasis on Washington, national and community 
issues affecting business, management leadership 
in business. 

It provides a useful look ahead at the business 
scene each month for some 750,000 presidents, 
owners, partners and other top executives in more 
than 500,000 business firms across the country. 


Through its advertising pages, you can build a’ 


favorable corporate image for your company. . . 
create acceptance for its products... announce new 
policies and products... or produce leads and make 
direct sales or business calls on more of the nation’s 
businessmen than you can reach with any other 
management magazine. 


Nation’s Business 


FUTURE OF 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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New “hide-and-seek” 
missile bases rails 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


ASSOCIATION OF 


CAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


A time-tested principle of 
warfare—swift maneuver- 
ability —is the railroads’ 
newest contribution to the 
Missile Age. 


Mobile launching pads on wheels 
will be able to fire missiles of inter- 
continental range from almost any 
point along the nation’s 220,000 
miles of railroad line. Most impor- 
tantly, the mobility of these bases 
protects against enemy detection 
and destruction. 


This development, announced by 
the Department of Defense, under- 
scores once again how the needs 
of the nation are met by the rail- 
roads—the backbone of our trans- 
portation system in war and peace. 


And it’s one more reason why the 
health of the railroads must be as- 
sured through enlightened public 
policies, providing for equal treat- 
ment with competing forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
—lifeline of the nation—are the 
main line to your future. 
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Editorials 


Epitor’s Note: George M. Crowson, Assistant to 
the President of the Illinois Central Railroad, Chi- 
cago, and a former President of the Public Relations 
Society of America, was requested by the JOURNAL 
editors to prepare this guest editorial. 


Skill and Ethics Not Enough? 


In all the critical things that have been said and 
written about public relations there has been little 
if any expressed opinion to the effect that its prac- 
titioners are lacking in skill and effectiveness. 

Nor is there to be detected among the critics of 
public relations any sizable body of opinion to the 
effect that practitioners are conspicuously lacking in 
those attributes that are most commonly associated 
with professional ethics. The negative virtues of not 
violating the confidences of employers or clients, of 
refusing to serve recognizably conflicting interests, 
even of refraining from practices which violate the 
ordinary canons of accuracy, honesty and good taste 
—all these are pretty well recognized as characteristic 
of reputable public relations practice. 

Rather the critics of public relations, friendly as 
well as hostile critics, are much more inclined to ques- 
tion the ends to which the practice of public relations 
is at times devoted. Fortunately, such examples are 
few and far between. However, every discerning ob- 
server of the public relations scene can cite cases, 
however fortunately few they may be, where the 
precious talents of public relations have been prosti- 
tuted in behalf of persons, policies and performances 
that have brought a certain amount of discredit to 
the craft. Therein lies, it seems to this guest editorial- 
ist, the great challenge to public relations. And that 
raises a pretty fundamental question which seems to 
deserve more consideration than it ordinarily receives. 

In the practice of law every individual who is 
brought before the bar of justice is acceptably en- 
titled to the ablest representation available. In the 
practice of medicine the skills of the ablest practi- 
tioners are equally available, and of course properly 
so, to saints and sinners alike. Do corresponding 
considerations apply to the practice of public rela- 
‘tions? Is every end, however worthy or not, equally 
entitled to the most competent skills of our craft? 


The first and greatest item in the declaration of 
principles to which every member of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America is solemnly committed— 
the Hippocratic oath of our profession—is “to con- 
duct ourselves both personally and professionally in 
accord with the public welfare.” Is this a truly valid 
commitment—and, if so, how well are we, all and 
each of us, measuring up to it? 

Skill and ethics are not enough in public relations. 
They are material, and we need spiritual as well as 
material emphasis in public relations. It is the result 
—the end objective—of our efforts. 
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In the work of public relations we use tools of 
tremendous power, and with the use of that power 
goes equivalent responsibility. The things we do in 
public relations—for our companies, our clients, our 
causes—may well have a far-reaching influence be- 
yond our range of vision. No profession on the face 
of the earth holds a greater obligation than that which 
rests upon public relations people to make the means 
at their command serve the noblest ends. 

To use the great talents which we command in 
public relations for any end objective that will not 
stand the crucial test of conscience—that will not 
contribute to the good life of mankind—that is not, 
in our own simple but meaningful words, “in accord 
with the public welfare”—is the unpardonable sin of 
public relations. On the other hand, to use the talents 
of public relations for the good of all men—to pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom and opportunity—to 
make our world a better place for all of us in which 
to labor and enjoy the fruits of our labor—by such 
endeavors shall we qualify as “workmen that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” 

—GEoRGE M. CRowson 


Deeds, Not Words 


Most public relations practitioners who succeed, ac- 
cording to one respected chronicler, are competent 
communicators but the job they are least equipped 
to handle is “intelligently to read the environment 
and enable management to keep abreast of it, to 
change, move with it and not futilely to resist it.” 

There is little doubt in our mind that public rela- 
tions—along with advertising—is going to continue 
to be a whipping boy for assorted politicos and writ- 
ers for precisely this charge. 

This impression, unfortunately, also may permeate 
into management circles, influencing, if only subtly, 
the attitude some managements have toward their 
own public relations executives or representatives. 

Perhaps the most telling blow, giving the lie to 
the Madison Avenue Image, is the Madison, Wis- 
consin Public Relations Institute, the week of July 
17. A glance at the roster of speakers assembled to 
help public relations people “read the environment” 
is recommended for those concerned with the stature 
of public relations and their own vulnerability as 
practitioners. 

The enthusiasm of last summer’s attendees indi- 
cates that the Institute may well be one of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America’s greatest contri- 
butions to effecting change in attitudes about public 
relations. For change is effected by deeds, not words. 

If we are to educate management we must start by 
dedicating ourselves to constant education—not in 
the techniques of our work—but in understanding 
and interpreting the environment in which our com- 
panies and clients function. 

Fortunately, we understand, the 75 who will go to 
Madison, Wisconsin, will also find the experience 
one of the most stimulating and enjoyable in many 
years. 
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r kly for communicative people 
_ | The world-wide newswee 


The most important use 
precious hour 


...can often be the simple act of reading. Reading what? That’s 
not difficult to answer. In a decade breathless with momentous 
happenings, in a world balanced between unimagined discover- 
ies or total destruction, in an economic period which might 
well be the most rewarding one of your lifetime, nothing is so 
fascinating, profitable or important as the news. 


No wonder, then, that news magazines have become the spear- 
head of America’s most important advertising campaigns. For 
those with the biggest stake in the news—key people in business, 
industry, finance, government and the professions—actually 
plan and make decisions on the basis of news developments. 
For such important people, “U.S.News & World Report” must 
unquestionably be rated as... 


The most important magazine 
all 


Here is why. No other magazine concen- 
trates exclusively on the important news 
of national and international affairs. No 
other magazine prints as many pages of 
such news. . . . or attracts this non-dupli- 
cated market of 1,150,000 important responsible people inter- 
ested only in such news. 


No other magazine shares the unique position of authority, as a 
source of original news, that makes“U.S.News& World Report” 
one of the most widely quoted magazines in America today. 


Consequently, no other magazine in its field scores as high 
among America’s decision makers as the magazine that’s most 
useful and the one in which they place greatest confidence. 


Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts on the 
growing recognition of “U.S.News & World Report” as the im- 
portant magazine. . . from your standpoint, very likely the most 


important magazine of all! 


WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


co 


& World Report 


Now more than 


1,150,000 


Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. + Other advertising offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington and London 
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roit, 


In the last decade business has—by 
and large—enjoyed very good rela- 
tions with the public. Certain sus- 
picions of business have lingered in 
the public’s consciousness, and this 
has created support for some govern- 
ment regulation of business activity. 
But for the most part a thriving busi- 
ness has found a grateful and admir- 
ing public. 

Not the least element in these cor- 
dial relations has been the increase in 
sophisticated awareness of the public 
interest on the part of business and 
businessmen. It may be an exaggera- 
tion to assume that what’s good for 
General Motors is automatically good 
for the country but there is more than 
a grain of truth in the statement. Un- 
derstanding of the close connection 
between healthy business and a 
healthy nation has brought business 


During the 20 years that ELMo 
Roper has been a marketing con- 
sultant and public opinion analyst, 
he has done most of his work for 
manufacturers and commercial 
clients. His surveys deal with re- 
search on products and design, 
public relations and labor rela- 
tions. He is perhaps best-known 
publicly for his articles and his 
broadcasts. Mr. Roper was born in 
Hebron, Nebraska, and attended 
the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. In 1943, he received an hon- 
orary degree from Williams Col- 
lege and the University of Louis- 
ville awarded him an honorary 
LL.D. in 1947. He is a contribut- 
ing editor of THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 


BUSINESS 
AND THE WORLD 
OF POLITICS 


By Elmo Roper 


policy many leagues from the “pub- 
lic be damned” days when the drive 
for profits was unchecked by other 
considerations. Concern for the pub- 
lic interest has in part been forced on 
business by the development of a 
complex, interdependent, modern 
economy. But more and more con- 
scientious businessmen are going be- 
yond acceptance of the fact of inter- 
dependence to a genuine interest in 
the economic and social world around 
them. 


Setting foot in political arena 


Yet in one area business behavior 
in many cases has remained remark- 
ably naive. This is in business’s atti- 
tude toward politics. In other areas 
business policy is often mature and 
enlightened, but when business sets its 
foot in the political arena, the result 
more often than not is not good. Most 
of the time business simply keeps its 
distance from what it sees as the be- 
wildering and slightly seamy world of 
politics, with the result that its occa- 
sional amateurish lunges into polliti- 
cal activity seldom bear solid fruit. 

There have been sins of omission 
and commission, Both would have 
been avoidable with a little political 
know-how and know-why. To begin 
with a blatant example of political ac- 
tivity that failed even to serve busi- 
ness’s own self-interest, I once heard 
this story from a Republican senator. 
This senator had had a great deal of 
business support during his campaign 
against his Democratic opponent, and 
when he was elected, the businessmen 
in his state were delighted. After the 
jubilation had died down, this senator 


waited two and a half years before 
any businessman from his state came 
to see him about any issue whatever. 


Nearly half-way through his term 
a group of businessmen finally made 
an appearance in his office one day to 
ask him to vote against a certain bill 
they considered against their interest, 
which was to come up for considera- 
tion within a week or two. He asked 
for their grounds for opposition to the 
bill, and they simply stated that they 
thought it would hurt their industry. 
He asked for a brief which presented 
their arguments against the bill—nor- 
mal procedure in such a case. They 
had none. He promptly asked them to 
go home and prepare one and to pre- 
pare it in a hurry. He said that he 
would be willing to study their case 
when they presented him with one. 
The voting came and went; the brief 
never arrived. 


The role of the underdog 


The labor unions, on the other 
hand, had prepared a detailed pres- 
entation of their position on the bill 
several months beforehand and had 
brought it to the senator’s attention. 
But apparently this effort was beyond 
this particular group of businessmen, 
who thought it was enough to go to see 
the senator, remind him of their sup- 
port during his campaign, and go 
home to await his automatic support. 
Sometimes it pays to be the underdog. 
Labor had many decades of being the 
underdog and as a result has become 
highly informed and highly skilled in 
political procedures. Business is far 
behind labor—in the basic skills of 

Continued on Page 8 
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securing its own self-interest through 
politics. 

Another example of an unfortunate 
approach to political participation was 
seen two years ago in the 1958 Con- 
gressional elections. At that time some 
business interests poured money and 
time into political efforts designed 
chiefly for a single purpose: to reduce 
the power and influence of labor 
unions. Attempting to ride the wave of 
public indignation over the Team- 
ster scandals, some businessmen lent 
themselves to a campaign to elect anti- 
labor candidates and pass anti-labor 
legislation. The results of that sortie 
are well known: A Democratic sweep 
and the defeat of the “Right to Work” 
laws in most states. That campaign 
represented an almost total misread- 
ing of the public’s mind. For the pub- 
lic, while indignant to be sure over 
union corruption, did not turn against 
unions as a result and refused to give 
their support to legislation designed to 
weaken the labor movement. 

This is business at its worst. Most 
progressive, conscientious business- 
men would shrink from such a 
short-sighted approach. But there is 
another, much subtler failing in the 
relation of business to politics that 
may be even more harmful in the long 
run both to business and to the social 
and political fabric of our country. It 
lies in the atmosphere, the general 
climate of business thinking and func- 
tioning, a climate which assembles a 
multitude of almost invisible pres- 
sures against personal political par- 
ticipation on the part of businessmen. 


No vacancy 


Typically, when a businessman does 
venture to leave his firm for a stint in 
government, the ranks close fast be- 
hind him and a few years later when 
he is ready to return to his old job, 
he often finds it just isn’t there. Men 
who left top jobs have the greatest 
difficulty; the top job is filled when 
they leave and it is the exception when 
they can return to a position of real 
importance and usefulness in the com- 
pany they have left. Of course, there 
have been a few notable exceptions. 

But under these prevailing circum- 
stances, businessmen are naturally re- 
luctant to leave hard-won positions of 
power and affluence for the less ob- 
vious and perhaps temporary rewards 
of government service. Lawyers have 
no such problem. Most law firms real- 
ize that a member on leave of absence 
in high governmental position can en- 
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INDIFFERENCE and apathy can be 
termed the gravediggers of democracy. 


hance the prestige of the firm, and he 
usually is welcomed back later as a 
more valuable partner than when he 
left. 

Also, many businessmen have ex- 
aggerated fears of the effect of polit- 
ical activity on their business. They 
prefer to stay in the political back- 
ground, taking no stands on the issues 
of the day, for fear that a forthright 
position on something might cost them 
some business. This same fear in- 
hibits political activity on all levels, 
with many young and ambitious men 
preferring to stay politically close- 
mouthed than risk offending the po- 
litical sensibilities of their superiors 
and consequently damaging their own 
chances for advancement. 


The ‘‘labor vote’’ 


Other objections are sometimes 
raised. “But the public doesn’t like 
businessmen,” is one cry, or “The 
labor vote would defeat me.” The 
public in fact likes businessmen very 
much. This was brought out recently 
when the surveys showed that labor 
rather than business bore the brunt 
of the public’s blame for the 1958 
recession. As for the labor vote, such 
a vote, like all voting blocs, is virtually 
nonexistent. Labor may vote 56 per 
cent Democratic when the public as a 
whole is voting 50 per cent Republi- 
can, but in general labor is just about 
as divided as every other identifiable 
group in its political sentiments. 

According to two former national 


chairmen—one from each party— 
some of the problem lies in the fact 
that when businessmen do go into 
politics, nine times out of ten they 
want to start as generals. The idea of 
an apprenticeship in the wards bores 
them; they consider it beneath them. 
But the only way to accumulate polit- 
ical experience and skill is, as in any 
other field, to start at the bottom, at 
the local level, to simply join the 
party and ask to be put to work. 

Last, and most important of all, too 
many businessmen want to get into 
politics for the wrong reasons. Too 
often the motive is largely to provide 
an antidote to the political power of 
labor or to lower taxes. Such “One 
Cause Charlies” would do better stay- 
ing at home; they don’t get far or last 
long in politics. No one can contribute 
much to government with the idea of 
serving just one special interest, and 
it is an extremely shaky base on which 
to try to build a political career. 

Certainly the general values and 
point of view of business will be part 
of what a businessman brings to pollit- 
ical office, and certainly he will sup- 
port measures that in his opinion ad- 
vance the general economic welfare 
and even the welfare of particular 
industries. But businessmen should 
not go into politics just to serve a spe- 
cial interest; they should go in to make 
contributions across the board. Above 
all, they should be for things, not just 
against things. They should offer a 
new system of taxation or be for the 
overhaul of the judicial system or the 
improvement of the school system. A 
purely negative program will have lit- 
tle impact or success. 


Who goes into politics? 


As a result of all these factors, few 
businessmen go into politics, local or 
national; few are elected to public of- 
fice. As graphic evidence of this fact, 
here are the occupational backgrounds 
of the present members of the US. 


Senate: 
Lawyers 62% 
Businessmen 12 
Journalists, Authors, 

Publishers 6 
Professors, Teachers 6 
Farmers 4 
Other government 

positions 3 
Doctors 1 
Multiple occupations 6 

100% 
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A trifle overbalanced, to say the 
least, in favor of the legal profession. 

[ think this is an unsatisfactory polit- 
ical mix. I think it speaks ill for the 
+ country’s political health. Not that I 
| have anything against lawyers; there 
isno question that if the political mix 


polit- } has to be unbalanced in some direc- 
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tion, it probably is better that it is in 
their direction. It is not, after all, 
strange that most of our lawmakers 


the law. But the theory of our democ- 
racy is that people from different 
walks of life will be equally motivated 
to seek elective office and equally will- 
ing to accept appointive office; that 
our elected representatives will be, not 
a special class, but will reflect the in- 
terests and beliefs of a wide variety of 
groups. Clearly, this theory has fallen 
down badly. I think it needs reviving, 
particularly in the case of business- 
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tical art of government. Their down- 
to-earth practicality, their sense of 
organization, their ability to get things 
done, their imagination and drive 
could be put to good use in politics 
at all levels, but instead these talents 
are generally applied only to business 
activities. 

Not only would government and the 
country as a whole be better off if 
businessmen took a greater part in 
politics, but also businessmen would 
be better off too. They would be better 
off in their consciences for having the 
feeling of having done something to 
keep our democracy in working order. 
| think they would be better off as 
businessmen, too, bringing back to 
business their experience in a realm 
where decisions cannot be ordered but 
have to be negotiated, their knowl- 
edge of governmental workings which 
would equip them for liaison work 
with legislators, bringing in a new, in- 
formed viewpoint on foreign trade 
problems—to name a few of the ad- 
vantages of governmental experience. 

There have been businessmen, of 
course, who have completed success- 
fully the full circle of business to gov- 
émment back to business again. Dur- 
ing the war dozens of outstanding 
businessmen made important con- 
butions in Washington—Donald 
Nelson of Sears Roebuck comes im- 
mediately to mind, There are men 
with business backgrounds in elective 
and appointive office today; Senator 
Kerr of Oklahoma, Governor Luther 
Hodges of North Carolina, banker 
Prescott Bush, senator from Connec- 


ticut, the present and past governors 
of New York State, Averell Harriman 
and Nelson Rockefeller, to name a 
few—the last two proving that not 
only businessmen but even very rich 
ones can find a receptive public. But 
too often, businessmen prefer corpo- 
rate safety to the risks of running for 
public office. And much of the reason 
for that caution lies in the attitude of 
business toward political activity on 
the part of its people. 

What is needed is more courage, 
conscience and confidence on the part 
of individual businessmen and_ the 
willingness of corporations to create 
conditions that make it possible for 
their people to serve a spell in politics 
without jeopardizing their careers. 
Companies should make provisions 
for political leaves of absence. They 
might, for example, arrange for the 
second-in-command to take over for 
a high executive when he leaves for 
a government position, with his job 
held for his return. They can find 
more ways to use the new skills of 
men returned from political life. One 
very simple thing they can do is make 
their young executives aware that they 
can easily run for state legislatures, 
which meet infrequently, and keep 
their regular jobs. Business is now 


fairly well represented in state legis- 
latures by bankers and insurance men, 
but the number of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers in this area has 
been rather dismal. 


Political detachment 
may seem safe 


In short, business must learn to 
treat their people as law firms now 
treat their people, encouraging and 
making possible their political partici- 
pation. The course of political detach- 
ment may seem to be playing it safe; 
occasional forays into politics on be- 
half of some special, short-term inter- 
est may look like playing it smart. But 
both lack of involvement and _ the 
wrong kind of involvement is playing 
it pretty stupid. The latter can only 
hurt business in the public’s eyes and 
the former can only hurt the country. 
For the willful disuse of political facul- 
ties leads finally to indifference and 
apathy, which are the gravediggers of 
democracy. 

We are in the midst of another 
political year, which offers a new op- 
portunity to businessmen for intelli- 
gent participation in political activity. 
Let’s hope they take advantage of it— 
for their sake and the sake of the coun- 
try. 


BUSINESSMEN should not go into politics just to serve a special interest; 
they should go in with the idea of making contributions across the board. 
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THE FORGOTTEN ARMY 


By Scannell Butler 


A no-man’s land lies between diplo- 
macy and conventional warfare. On 
this battleground—at this moment— 
terrible skirmishes are being fought. 
The weapons are strange to others, 
but we understand them. To most, the 
terrain looms dark and confusing, but 
we know it. Still we are losing; every 
lost battle means years of free life 
hacked from our children’s future . . . 
and perhaps our own. 


Who can win? 

This is Brainwar. Only we can win 
it. 

Buried in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities (government document 92964, 
May 29, 1957) is the testimony of 
Dr. Frederick Charles Schwarz, an 
expert on the theory and practice of 
Communism. In 1957 Dr. Schwarz 
said: 

“The tragedy of our approach to 
Communist danger throughout the 
world is that it is almost entirely on a 
materialistic plane that we are trying 
to defeat them. 

“Here is the great paradox. The 
Communists profess themselves to be 
materialists, and we profess ourselves 
to be idealists and spiritual people. 
(However) the Communists are win- 
ning the world by first winning the 
students ideologically, while we try to 
combat them by material means. . . 
much of our program to combat Com- 
munism rests on a Marxist foundation. 

“When we want people of the world 
to resist the Communist idea and to 
- embrace the idea of freedom, we think 
that if we give them material benefits 
this will automatically come to pass, 
and so the idea is to give economic 
aid and military assistance in the ex- 
pectation that Communism will lose 
its appeal and freedom will triumph. 

“The foundation is wrong.” 

But nothing has changed. Commu- 
nism still advances on an uncompre- 
hending America, enveloping and en- 
circling, waiting for the day when she 
will drop “like over-ripened fruit” into 
the Communist basket. 
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Our forgotten army 


What can be done? 

America must use her Forgotten 
Army. 

We have a trained army which is 
capable of fighting the war for minds, 
an army which has perfected the tech- 
niques and methods of mass persua- 
sion and subtle stimulus. 

The Forgotten Army is concentrat- 
ed in metropolitan areas, in files of 
concrete bastions, with outposts de- 
ployed throughout the land, and in 
foreign countries. The army is flexible, 
creative, and works in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars. There are platoons of 
experts trained to measure and direct 
the motives of human beings. It is 
armed with the latest scientific devices 
for research and development. 

The Forgotten Army is America’s 
public relations profession. Its sister 


“The Forgatten Army is. 
relations profession: 


services include the entire advertising, 
information, communications com- 
plex. The Forgotten Army is capable 
of killing Communism. 

But winning the Brainwar will be 
no simple task. The scope and magni- 
tude of Soviet Brainwarfare was de- 
scribed by Roscoe Drummond in 
1958, in a New York Herald Tribune 
article series, which was subsequently 
republished in the Reader’s Digest. 
The titlke—‘“Moscow’s Latest Propa- 
ganda Weapon: Forgery.” Drum- 
mond mentions several examples of 
vicious (and quite effective) Red pub- 
licity. He states near the end of his 
article: 

“American officials do not need to 
belabor their denials of these spurious 
documents. Any close reading shows 
internal evidence ample to brand them 
as forgeries.” However, Drummond 


also points out that “These flaws and | 
anachronisms don’t mean that for- + 
geries can’t be planted and publicized 
by the Communists in a way which 
gives them considerable acceptance.” 
In August 1958 Drummond could cite 
18 forgeries which had been publi- 
cized during the preceding 20 months , 
—and that was nearly 2 years ago. | 

The only encouraging thing about 
the Brainwar is that we haven't really | 
begun to fight it. These are specific | 
fronts on which the Forgotten Army 
could fight. Now. 


Use of research 


Leading research specialists word 
developed methods of interview and 
analysis which uncover the deepest 
motives of the human soul. New tech- 
niques for deeper probing are being 
tested every day. 

These researchers could operate in 
the free countries which are threat- 
ened by Communist envelopment. 
They could concentrate first on the 
centers of learning. (Articulate young 
intellectuals are invariably chosen to 
lead the Communist attack. ) Research 
experts could gain student coopera- 
tion with a truly scientific approach. 

Using statistical data and emotion- 
al insights, they would formulate cam- 
paigns in depth, directed toward the 
real wants, needs and motives of the 
students—and the students would re- 
cruit their countrymen. Pilot research 
data are already available. 


Strategy and tactics 


In nations like Cuba and India, the 
Communists have demonstrated that 
one bright young man can often con 
vert a whole village, with nothin 
more than magazines, brochures and 
zeal. The material is slanted toward 
the villagers; filled with pictures and 
appropriate copy. A public relations 
man with house organ experienc 
could provide the technical know-how 
to produce several of these. Thet 
there’s the community relations spe 
cialist. He knows how to sell an it- 
stitution to a community as well 4, 
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or better than, any Russian propa- 
gandist and—Freedom is an Ameri- 
can institution. 

When as often happens the equiva- 
lent of an entire industrial plant is 
transported overseas, as part of the 
foreign aid program, why shouldn’t 
the counterpart of a domestic indus- 
trial public relations counsel accom- 
pany it? 


Brainwarrior’s role 


The political campaign specialist 
could step directly into his role as a 
Brainwarrior. He won’t merely write 
speeches and releases to show Amer- 
ica in a respectable light; he’ll know 
where and how to find the issues, 
what slogans will stick and tingle, he’ll 
look for soft spots and with the scal- 
pel of public opinion experience— 
explore them. Then we'll take the of- 
fensive in the Brainwar. The point is, 
that these jobs must be done by sea- 
soned professionals. 


Media—battleground of ideas 


The demonstrated political influ- 
ence of newsmedia has only begun to 
be exploited internationally by Amer- 
ica. President Eisenhower’s recent 
tours are excellent beginnings at the 
top. 

Many American diplomatic re- 
leases still are often badly timed and 
couched in scholarly, intricate terms. 
They are aimed at no one in particu- 
lar, they touch on numerous abstract 
points, they seldom appeal to the 
emotions, they are defensive. 

Khrushchev sees to it that his words 
are timed to reach the widely circu- 
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lated Sunday papers. They are simple, 
direct, quite personal messages which 
often hammer at the same catch 
phrases. They are frequently emotion- 
al—aggressive or sugary—whichever 
will sell best. The Drummond mate- 
rial furnishes an example of Khrush- 
chev’s expert manipulation of human 
fears with depth researched publicity: 

“In November, 1957, Khrushchev 
used his interview with William R. 
Hearst, Jr.—which he knew would be 
widely printed around the world—to 
express alarm that the United States 
kept many of its bombers in the air. 
He went on to expound his fears that 
a psychotic pilot could easily drop a 
nuclear weapon by mistake and start 
a war. He said, ‘In such a case a war 
may start as the result of a sheer mis- 
understanding, a derangement in the 
normal psychic state of a person. It 
would not be a government but a pilot 
who could decide the question of 
war.’ ” 

Media publicity is the main weapon 
in Brainwarfare, and it is concentrated 
on America as well as uncommitted 
nations and our allies. Here and 
abroad, Communism is in the con- 
tinual process of creating an image 
for itself—an image vital, irresistible, 
progressive. In contrast it projects an 
image of America as one of weakness 
and “historical decay.” One short 
Khrushchev quote, sums up the theme 
of current Communist propaganda: 
“The days of the capitalist system are 
numbered. Just as cells are constantly 
renewed in a living organism—just as 
old cells die away and new ones are 
formed—so in society too, a new form 
is the socialist system, the Communist 
society toward which the people of 
our country are successfully advanc- 
ing.” 

An objective comparison of the two 
systems—their aims and accomplish- 
ments—will prove Khrushchev’s im- 
agery false. But the American people 
themselves must develop a real sense 
of direction, an awareness of the war 
they may be losing, and the will to 
fight it. Public relations and advertis- 
ing people can help do it—and should 
help do it with an Information Coun- 
cil of America. 

This non-profit institution would 
engage in practical public relations re- 
search, train personnel, act as clear- 
ing house with assignment functions, 
for data and people; it would serve as 
a consultant to the State Department, 
USIA, CIA, free institutions abroad, 
and the various legislative committees 


Mr. Butler 


dealing with trade, information, for- 
eign aid and the like. 

All of this would mean an intimate 
exchange of information and actually 
such civilian-government cooperation 
is already common. Many large firms 
spend millions in top secret weapons 
research and development, on a spec- 
ulative basis. This is proof of how 
much industry will risk to protect its 
investment in America, as well as an 
excellent precedent for the hand-in- 
glove cooperation which Brainwarfare 
requires. 

The present consultative functions 
which the Public Relations Society of 
America performs for USIA is an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 
Good work is being done by many 
American organizations and individ- 
uals. Now what we must do is solidly 
organize the efforts of those in our 
own profession. 

Assuming that information profes- 
sionals could furnish an elite corps of 
trained, “‘battle-hardened” veterans, 
and further assuming that an “Infor- 
mation Council of America” would be 
the ideal organization to launch the 
attack—there is still the matter of 
logistical support for this unconven- 
tional army. It will require a great deal 
of money. 

In Communist nations the money 
comes from the centralized state, since 
the profits of all large business is con- 
centrated there. Thus the Red states 
can afford gigantic psychological of- 
fensives. The U.S. Information Agen- 
cy was set up to counter Communist 
Government financed agencies. Un- 
fortunately, the USIA has neither the 
funds nor the authority to fight the 
Brainwar entirely—alone. 

Therefore since no government 
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agency alone can (or should) prose- 
cute the Brainwar full-scale, it follows 
quite logically that private capital 
must fill the gap. 

Business has an investment in 
America; and as professionals, it is 
our responsibility to prepare rationales 
and presentations which will sell in- 
dividual businessman and organiza- 
tions on the profits of their support. 

Although management has always 
sponsored patriotic campaigns in time 


| of war, few people really believe that 


we are at war—now. It will mean in- 
tensive, strenuous work at great pres- 
sure in a profession noted for its kill- 
ing pace. 

Worse than public apathy will be 
the counterattack which we should 
expect from within. Those who at- 
tempt to support a concept like the 
one set forth here will be vilified; ac- 
cused of sabotaging the “budding 


_ peace” and “the Spirit of Camp 
ition 


David.” Intellectuals will arrange to 
“martyr” themselves; Nazi propagan- 
da will be resurrected; cheap novels 
will be quoted; TV scandals will be 
exhumed; the Constitution invoked. 
Every old method and many new 
ones will be introduced to stop the 
Braincorps. Intensive efforts will be 
made to emasculate and discredit the 
public relations profession as a whole, 
and each individual participant in the 
program. 

Which brings us to the final ques- 
tion—can the Forgotten Army be en- 
listed? 

Napoleon supposedly said, “An 
army marches on its stomach,” and 
the mid-regions of the soldiers of 
“ulcer alley” are notoriously delicate. 
Yet public relations and advertising 
people should be the staunchest fight- 
ers for democracy. Public relations 
and advertising have grown more in 
the United States than anywhere else. 
They have helped to make capitalism 
work by creating in men’s minds the 
desire for ever improving products, 
services, and creating an awareness of 
management’s dependence on an en- 
lightened approach to its socioeco- 
nomic responsibilities. This in turn, 
has built always larger markets and 
our present high standard of living. 

Public relations has the opportunity 
both to build respect and to save life, 
by doing what other great industries 
and professions have done in time of 
war—Fight for America. 

This is Brainwar and your brains 
can win it. 
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Haig and Patterson, Inc., producers of sound motion 
pictures and slide films for business use, announce the 
acquisition of motion picture production facilities and 
offices in New York City, supplementary to the 
Detroit studios. The company is known throughout 
the country for its thorough grasp of business needs 
and business purposes. Access to New York resources 
as a talent and producing center enables Haig and 
Patterson to expand their services with increased 
value to clients. 
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By Emanuel Goldberg 


William Heath, editor of the relatively 
new quarterly publication of the New 
England Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, The American Editor, asked me 
to evaluate the magazine. My first 
look was enthusiastic and I thought 
the best procedure would be to sub- 
mit a manuscript. This was done, ac- 
cepted and published. 

Now the PuBLIc RELATIONS JOoUR- 
NAL has asked for a recast of the ma- 
terial to include in this issue. I am 
particularly gratified to be able to call 
attention outside of New England to 
the existence of The American Editor. 


Members of fourth estate 


There is no question that the public 
relations worker of today who deals 
with the press discovers himself in a 
twilight zone when he measures his 


The public relations practitioner should cover all news applying to his com- 
pany or institution. Both editor and publishers appreciate this approach. 
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The Twilight Zone — 
Between Editor 
And Practitioner 


credentials as a member of the fourth 
estate. 


The relationships between the ob- 
jective editor or reporter and the pro- 
fessional public relations practitioner 
require some firm evaluations. In this 
piece, I won’t attempt to analyze the 
virtues or liabilities incurred by news- 
papers which rely a great deal on re- 
leases, or whether the editor, before 
criticizing such a public relations ac- 
tivity should ask his staff to undertake 
more live coverage. I shall, however, 
try to set forth a few cardinal rules 
that my own limited horizon has 
posited for most practitioners con- 
cerned with newspapers to observe 
and for every editor to expect: 

1. The practitioner should cover 
all news applying to his institution or 
company. This does not mean literally 
that every deviation from normal ac- 
tivity, however slight, at a given insti- 


tution should result in releases which 
saturate the news desk. Covering all 
news often means deciding which 
items not to transmit. It also means 
that newspaper editors can manifest 
interest in events which the practi- 
tioner considers unimportant or pre- 
fers not to stress. 

Then, too, the practitioner who 
covers all the important news permits 
the city desk to maximize use of its 
manpower by diverting reporters to 
areas that the editor knows will not 
be covered so adequately. Not only 
editors but also publishers can appre- 
ciate the value of this service. 

2. The practitioner should be fair 
to all. No matter how enticing the 
coverage prospect of breaking a re- 
lease date for a particular paper or 
giving something exclusively to a 
newspaper or one of the wire services, 
the public relations specialist should 
be circumspect in putting the first 


clean break on a news story in the * 


hands of all interested media at the 
same time. Obviously, if no one ini- 
tially recognizes what the practitioner 
considers to be an important story, 
later on he can then proceed to offer 
the same material to a_ particular 
agency or outlet with the knowledge 
that it has not been used before. 


Feature elaboration 


Feature elaboration on an exclusive 
basis about a story that has already 
broken is also a legitimate approach 
by the publicist. However, he should 
bear in mind that when an editor calls 
and expresses an interest in a particu- 
lar feature story which he has dug up, 
it is the practitioner’s duty to guard 
and cooperate in regard to confidence 
and initiative. 

3. The practitioner should not ask 
favors of editors. The public relations 
worker should not try to gain an ad- 
vantage on the desk. The only favor 
an editor really wants is to be re- 
minded off-the-record about the in- 
minence of a major news event and 
to be assured that he will get an equal 
break on the copy. 


4. The practitioner should keep his 
ear to the ground for reactions and 
grumbles on newspaper desks. There 
will always be some grumbling on the 
desk about releases, but the wise 
practitioner should react promptly t 
any unfavorable comments. Particv- 
larly important is mechanical trans 
mission. For instance, when a large 
daily asked my office to run off ou! 
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frequent suggestions for possible photo 
assignments on a separate sheet from 
the news story to which it was joined, 
we were glad to comply. 


Difficult requests 


On the other hand, there are some 
difficult requests that cannot always 
be honored, such as one asking that 
our lengthy feature stories (often 
slanted for non-metropolitan media or 
magazines but sent to daily news- 
papers as a courtesy) be boiled down 
for the metropolitan dailies. In my 
office, the small clerical staff would 
make it almost impossible to do this; 
hence, the dilemma is carefully ex- 
plained to the editor. 

5. The practitioner should very sel- 
dom go to the publisher. There are 
many times when things go awry be- 
fore a story sees the light of day. Oc- 
casionally, the public relations man 
might decide to talk to an editor be- 
cause a reporter or a photographer 
fouled up or missed a story. There 
are some who would go to the pub- 
lisher when they think the editor has 
been unreceptive. These are inane 
tactics and poor personal public rela- 
tions for the practitioner. My solution 
is always to try to work on the level 
where the problem is confronted. For 
instance, if a photographer is reported 
to have growled at poor treatment and 
then said how inept your releases 
seemed to his editor, don’t go to the 
editor for verification. Go to the 
photographer. 

6. The practitioner should not talk 
shop after hours. If the practitioner is 
lucky enough to be invited to a meet- 
ing where important editorial people 
are present, he shouldn’t embrace the 
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China edition, THE STARS AND 
STRIPES. 


The practitioner should listen to re- 
actions and grumbles from newspaper 
desks, and try to improve his handling 
of news. Cooperation pays in the end. 


first live editor or reporter with a 
favorite project. Pursue the threads of 
previous professional discussions only 
when asked. 


7. Practitioners should not trans- 
mit mediocre material. To keep his 
envelope from going unopened into 
the hellbasket, the public relations 
worker should make sure that what 
he transmits is sound news—capably 
written. Mountains of material daily 
with very little stuff worthy of being 
printed will soon develop a condi- 
tioned reflex in the editor. It should be 
the practitioner’s ambition, by record- 
ing a history of good news releases, to 
make the editor realize the importance 
of opening certain envelopes—if only 
to be reassured that the contents will 
not appear the next day in an oppo- 
sition newspaper. 


8. The practitioner should not 
overplay or rehash news. No matter 
how fragile an editor’s memory, a 
good morgue is likely to bring dis- 
couragement to the man who tries to 
reactivate old news stories that once 
got a good play or simply didn’t make 
out too well. But there are effective 
and honorable professional ways to 
tell a continuing story without imply- 
ing that it is being told for the first 
time. 


9. The practitioner should never 
duck the reporting of bad news. Al- 
though it obviously is not his job to 
reflect unfavorably upon his bread 
and butter, the wise public relations 
person—and here he must reflect a 
wise administration—never tries to 
suppress unfavorable news when it 
comes to light and is tracked down by 


the press. Complete honesty, objec- 
tivity and thoroughness in response 
will not only earn an editor’s respect 
but also may kill off the duration of a 
given bad story in the press. I have 
had many vivid experiences in this re- 
gard and my respect for the integrity 
and goodwill of most editors has in- 
creased. 


Story was killed 


On one recent occasion, an anony- 
mous note was sent to a local news- 
paper by a university student which 
indicated that not all was well in a 
given dormitory. A call from the 
newspaper desk to the frightened 
house mother brought forth an un- 
satisfactory reaction and a lack of co- 
operation on her part. When the news- 
paper called to ask whether a reporter 
and photographer could be admitted 
to the dormitory, I was glad to be able 
to get affirmation and complete co- 
operation from the administration in 
recommending that this request be 
granted. The house mother was re- 
assured and before long a reporter ap- 
peared at the dormitory and made an 
on-the-spot survey. The camera never 
arrived. And the story, by the way, 
never appeared. 

To sum up, I might conclude that 
the healthiest relationship that can 
exist in the twilight zone between an 
editor and a public relations practi- 
tioner concerned with newspapers is 
for the latter to be both fair and pro- 
fessional in his approach and for the 
former to be tolerant and occasion- 
ally appreciative when the preceding 
conditions are met. 


Only A. P. S. covers all radio and 
television, every month, and with all 
media — scripts, film and transcrip- 
tions. Write for details. 
A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 
10 East 39th St., New York 
MU 3-9288 


Up to the Minute 
Advice on New or 
Suspended Daily Newspapers 


Get the facts on these and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . .. Write today 
to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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The Factory 
Closed — But 
Good Will Remained 


By Dean K. Phillips 


In our kind of economy today public 
relations can be very helpful in han- 
dling various negative situations, for 
instance, when a plant has to be 
closed. In some cases plant shutdowns 
involve hundreds — even thousands 
— of men and women, many of whom 
do not have readily saleable crafts or 
skills for the local employment mar- 
ket. 

Because new jobs sometimes come 
hard, plant shutdowns have often been 
occasions of bitterness — both from 
the community, which bears the brunt 
of unemployment, and from em- 
ployees who feel that they have been 
treated badly. 

Bad news generally is big news. 
Media tell human interest stories 
about businesses which pull up stakes 
leaving town people floundering. 
Whoever is to blame for whatever 
causes, the company and the Ameri- 
can business system often come up 
wearing black eyes. If a company sells 
consumer products its sales may be 
hurt. 

Frequently public relations people 
are asked to play a part in this eco- 
nomic drama. But often they are 
asked to recite the epilogue, explain 


what has occurred rather than to af- 
fect the course of the play. 


Ohio shutdown 


Diamond National Corporation, 
once known as The Diamond Match 
Company, faced a plant shutdown in 
its Barberton, Ohio, match plant and 
its supporting machine and foundry 
unit. These operations had provided 
steady year-round jobs for 330 em- 
ployees. Diamond’s payroll, taxes and 
purchasing were significant economic 
factors in Barberton, a town of about 
25,000. 


In January, 1959, before a decision 
to shut the plant down had been made, 
the public relations department met 
with line management and employee 
relations people to discuss the prob- 
lem. We were told how much money 
we could spend for a prospective 
termination program. At this same 
meeting we decided we needed an- 
swers to three questions: 

1. What was the community and area 
employment situation? 

2. What had other companies done in 
similar cases? 


3. What kinds or types of people were 
a part of the Barberton work force? 


The answers we gathered were not 
good. 

We found that the Barberton- 
Akron area already had unemploy- 
ment problems arising in part from the 
tail-end of the 1958 recession and 
strikes. The plant of a major Barberton 
employer had been destroyed by fire 
and that company had decided to re- 
build elsewhere. The state employ- 
ment service told us that jobs were 
hard to find at that time throughout 
most of northeastern Ohio — even 
for people in skilled trades. 


Outlook not rosy 


After studying various employee 
relations services and contacting sev- 
eral other companies who had been 
through plant shutdowns, we could 
find no termination pattern nor plan 
that seemed to fit our needs. Many 
companies had given lump sum termi- 
nation payments varying in amount 
from two weeks’ pay to five years’ pay. 
Some had formulas based on length of 
service, for example, a week’s pay 
for each year’s service and so on. One 
thing that discouraged us at this point 
was the general theme — “no matter 
how liberal you are with money, your 
company will take a licking.” Since 
the amount of money we had available 
to spend on a termination plan was 
less than had been spent by many of 
our industrial contacts in similar situa- 
tions, the outlook was anything but 
rosy. 

It was not brightened by the analy- 
sis of Barberton people conducted by 
our employee relations department. 
Briefly, it found that the Barberton 
work force, because of a gradual re- 
duction, based on _ seniority, was 


mostly an older one. Average age was 
47; average length of service 17 years. 


BARBERTON match plant of Diamond National Corporation terminated operations August 1. 
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Almost a third were married women 
between the ages of 40 and 65. Except 
for a few supervisors, millwrights and 
machinists, most were semi-skilled 
, match machine tenders and feeders. 
Finally, most of the 330 men and 
women were “born and raised” in the 
Barberton area: homeowners, tax- 
payers and voters. Several were part- 
time farmers; others owned or ran 
small businesses on the side. 
? About that time executive manage- 
ment had made a definite decision to 
shut down all Barberton operations. 
August | was the date for terminating 
all manufacturing activities. After this 
decision, public relations started 
working again with line management 
and employee relations. Together we 
set some basic goals on which the 
_ eventual termination program was 
| based. These were: 


a 


1. To do our best with a limited 
budget to meet the real human 
needs of people whose lives would 
be disrupted. 

2. To develop a program that would 
put as small a burden as possible 
on the community and taxpayers. 

3. To convince employees and the 
community that we were interested 
and were doing our best to help. 

4. To develop a communications pro- 
gram that would explain our prob- 
lem and proposed solution, and 
that would help us leave Barber- 
ton without serious damage to our 
reputation, and the reputation of 
the American business system. 
We agreed that lump sum termina- 

tion payments and the policy of “treat- 
ing everyone exactly alike” would not 
do. We realized that the only way we 
could make up for our low budget was 
by hard and concentrated work—sub- 
stitute imagination, sweat and night oil 
for money. Briefly, here are the de- 
tails of our plan: 

An individual job placement pro- 
gram. Plans and schedules were de- 
veloped to interview each employee 
and to find out how we could best 
help him. Individual career resumes 
were prepared and letters of recom- 
mendation drafted. Job want-ads were 
prepared for area papers and radio. 
Lists of potential employers in the 
area were developed and _ letters 
} drafted to be sent to them. A well- 
qualified man was selected to serve as 
full-time employment counselor at 
Barberton, Reasonable time off with 
Pay was set up for job interviews: 

Weekly benefits in place of lump 
sum payments. These benefits were 


A PRINTING SUPERVISOR who received a moving allowance when he 


transferred from Barberton to the Chico, Calif., match plant, checking a run. 


individually weighted for age and 
length of service and were integrated 
with state unemployment compensa- 
tion so that termination payments 
would be larger after unemployment 
compensation stopped. 

“Job-finding bonuses.’’ These were 
to encourage people to find new jobs 
as soon as possible and were to be 
paid in a lump sum as soon as a per- 
son had located a new job. 

“Business help bonuses.” If a per- 
son had a small farm or business and 
needed more money to invest in it, 
he could receive the total of his termi- 
nation benefits in cash as a “business 
help bonus.” 

Health insurance. For a year after 
the shutdown the company would 
agree to pay half of each employee’s 
hospital and medical insurance if he 
would pay the remainder. 

Intra-company job finding. A sys- 
tem would be set up to canvass all 27 
other company plants to find job open- 
ings for Barberton people. 


A graduate of Yale, Class of ’34, 
DEAN K. Puiuips is Public Rela- 
tions Director of Diamond Na- 
tional Corporation which was 
formed following the recent mer- 
ger between Diamond Gardner 
Corporation and The United 
States Printing & Lithograph 
Company. Mr. Phillips served in 
the Army during World War Il 
for four years. He is the author of 
several magazine articles and a 
member of the Public Relations 
Society of America and American 
Academy of Political Science. 


Moving allowance. If an employee 
found a job at some distance from 
Barberton, he could receive all or 
part of his termination benefits as 
a cash moving allowance. 

Charity pledges. The company 
would agree to pay all charitable or 
civic pledges made by employees for 
one year. 

Our problems were eased some- 
what by a good retirement plan with 
liberal, regular and early retirement 
benefits. We decided to take advan- 
tage of this by keeping a group of 
older employees on the payroll as 
the shutdown crew after manufactur- 
ing stopped. 

In fairness to employees we would 
give them as much notice of termina- 
tion as possible. Since the shutdown 
was set for August 1, we scheduled 
notice of termination June 1, 


The communications job 


Here’s how our actual communica- 
tions program worked: 

On May 14 (we beat our original 
target date), the president of the divi- 
sion started a series of meetings to 
announce the plant shutdown and ex- 
plain the termination plan. Using an 
outline and simple flip chart prepared 
by the public relations department, he 
met with Barberton management, 
union representatives and three shifts 
of employees all on the same day. 
Each meeting included a question pe- 
riod. At the same time he was conduct- 
ing these meetings, top line manage- 
ment and public relations people were 

Continued on Page 18 
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calling on community leaders: minis- 
ters, bankers, government heads, busi- 
ness and institution executives, repre- 
sentatives of all news media, etc. In 
our opinion these personal calls in ad- 
vance of a public news release were 
one of the most effective things we did. 
They gave us an opportunity to ex- 
plain reasons for the shutdown in de- 
tail and to impress these opinion lead- 
ers with our genuine concern for em- 
ployees and the community. 

On the following day media were 
supplied with news stories, and letters 
arrived in employees’ homes further 
explaining to them and their families 
the reasons for the shutdown and our 
program to help them. Later in the 
week follow-up letters were mailed to 
community and area opinion leaders, 
and the first of a series of job hunting 
letters were mailed to potential em- 
ployers. Individual interviews for all 
employees started the following week. 

News media for the most part used 
the complete material in our news 
stories, and several papers and news- 
casters commented favorably on our 
efforts. In no case was the company 
nor the American business system at- 
tacked for heartlessness. 

As was to be expected the Barber- 
ton area was shocked. Merchants, in 
particular, were worried about the 
future. But by and large, the com- 
munity reacted intelligently and sym- 
pathetically to an inevitable decision. 
Here are some typical comments by 
community leaders, including cham- 
ber of commerce officials; ministers; 
a union leader, etc.: “Diamond Na- 
tional in Barberton has been a good 
citizen. Not only has it recognized and 
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tried to fulfill responsibilities to em- 
ployees, but it also has done its share 
as a good citizen of the community.” 
... “We know you have tried to hold 
the company in Barberton as long as 
possible and are doing everything 
within your means to insure an equi- 
table and fair termination for your 
employees”... “As good as any plan 
we’ve seen.” 

What about employees, in this case 
our most important public? In some 
cases there was bitterness, but the im- 
mediate over-all reaction was one of 
apathy and helplessness. 

The individual interview and coun- 
seling program conducted by several 
skilled and dedicated employee rela- 
tions people was a major factor in im- 
proving this apathetic attitude. As 
employees watched us do what we 
said we’d do in helping them find 
jobs, morale improved. The majority 
worked with us in relatively good 
spirits in locating new jobs or in find- 
ing other ways to help them meet their 
needs. 

By the time the plant closed on 
August | we had helped 52 employees 
find new jobs. We had also found 
vacancies for about 30 more else- 
where within the company. Only 16 
of these job offers at other company 
locations were accepted. As we ex- 
pected, most employees with their 
roots tapped deep in the Barberton 
area were reluctant to move. 

During the months since the plant 
closed, we have carried on our re- 
employment and counseling services. 
We also have continued reporting 
progress to the news media with peri- 
odic news releases and to community 


Mr. Phillips 


leaders and former employees by let- 
ter. (See chart below. ) 

This box score is better than it 
seems. Of the 81 still unemployed 67 
are women; 14 men. Of these women 
about 60 are married with husbands 
holding full-time jobs. Many of them 
are not actively seeking employment 
and do not plan to go back to full- 
time industrial jobs. Our employment 
counseling and job hunting service 
continues until August 1, 1960, (a 
year from the plant shutdown). We 
hope to help quite a few of those still 
unemployed, who want work, find jobs. 

Today, news media, community 
and employee attitudes toward the 
company are generally good and our 
sales of consumer products in north- 
eastern Ohio have not been adversely 
affected. 


330 
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TOTAL 


EMPLOYEES WHEN SHUTDOWN WAS ANNOUNCED 


employed by other companies between time of termination announce- 
ment and shutdown, received ‘‘job-finding bonus.” 


employed by other companies after plant shutdown, received ‘‘job- 
transferred to the company’s other locations, receiving moving al- 
moved from area to jobs with other companies, received moving 


still on Barberton payroll awaiting retirement. 

receiving monthly retirement benefits. 

7 physically unemployable, receiving disability retirement benefits. 
9 received ‘‘business-help bonus.”’ 


still unemployed and drawing weekly state unemployment compen- 
sation and company termination benefits. 
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How Much Publicity 
In Public Relations ? 


By Bernard E. Ury 


How great a role does publicity play 
in programs conducted by corporate 
public relations people for their man- 
agements and by counselors for their 
clients? 

Does a public relations person re- 
quire specialized training to carry out 
the publicity function? 

Is the image of the publicity tech- 
nician compatible with the status 
image of the public relations profes- 
sional as an adviser to, and perhaps 
members of, top-level management? 

These are some of the questions 
that public relations practitioners ask 
each other. They are questions which 
we must answer before we can reply 
to the layman who asks: “Well, just 
what do you do?” 

Most practitioners will agree that 
while publicity played a major role in 
the craft’s early days—perhaps at that 
time publicity was nearly all of public 
relations activity—a great deal that is 
new has been added. 


What we do 


Today we do much more than write 
and place releases. We prepare an- 
nual reports, stage open houses, coun- 
sel on government relations, help plan 
sales strategy, aid with labor relations 
—the list of public relations activities 
is great indeed. 

But how much have we outgrown 
publicity? Does it take up only a small 
part of our time? Does it play just a 
minor role in our public relations pro- 
grams? Is publicity so easy to handle, 
so free of problems and challenges, 
that we can take it for granted? 

I put these questions to a number 
of public relations practitioners—127, 
to be exact, all members of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of America. Of these mem- 
bers, 73 were in corporate public rela- 
tions jobs and 54 were counselors. 
Replies to my questionnaire came 
from 40 company members and 25 
counselors. 


Following is a report of the ques- 
tions asked and the responses: 

1. What percentage of your staff's 
time is spent in planning, writing and 
placing publicity, as distinguished 
from public relations counseling? 

For companies, the average answer 
is 43 per cent, with the greatest clus- 
ter of responses (nine) falling in the 
0-10 per cent range. For counselors, 
the figure is 52 per cent, with the two 
largest answers groups (six each) 
falling in the 21-30 per cent and the 
71-80 per cent ranges. 

The combined answers indicate that 
we use a shade less than half of our 
time—46 per cent—doing publicity 
work. 

2. Of this publicity time, how 
much is spent in the following areas: 
sales promotion, manufacturing and 
engineering development, financial, 
plant and employee activities, man- 
agement activities (speeches, by-line 
articles, grants, scholarships)? 

Among the corporate respondents, 
the answers were as follows: 

Sales promotion—26%, manage- 
ment activities—23%, financial— 
22%, plant and employee activities 
—15% and manufacturing and en- 
gineering development—14%. 


The counselors rated the activities 


this way: 
Sales promotion—34%, financial 
—20%, management  activities— 


18%, manufacturing and engineering 
development—16% and plant and 
employee activities—12%. 

3. Does your management or client 
distinguish between publicity and pub- 
lic relations? 

By and large, the answer is “yes” 
—48 per cent of the corporate public 
relations people say so, and so do 60 
per cent of the counselors. Only 25 
per cent of the company people and 
18 per cent of the counselors say “no.” 
The rest—27 per cent of the corpo- 
rate respondents and 22 per cent of 
the counselors—aren’t sure. They say, 
in effect, “yes and no: it all depends 
whom you're talking to.” 

4. Describe the philosophy which 
guides your publicity efforts. 

While this question was not asked 
with a statistical tabulation of answers 
in mind, the responses generally sug- 
gested four schools of thought. 

The first is that publicity should 
build the corporate image and estab- 
lish leadership. The second is that 
publicity should be media-oriented, 

Continued on Page 20 


Public relations is not a one-man or a one-department responsibility. It is the 
whole personality of the company. The personality is affected by each and 
every individual, action and decision of and in the company. Training counts. 
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What is the image of the publicity 
technician? Is he part of management? 


disseminating information on all cor- 
porate topics of public interest. The 
third is that publicity is a sales-build- 
ing tool. The fourth school states: 
“Use publicity only when you have 
to.” 

While in practice these schools may 
overlap, the responses definitely em- 
phasized a specific approach, as fol- 
lows: 


Company 

School Advocating Advocating 
Build Corporate Image 43% 66% 
Serve Media 37% 14% 
Promote Sales 12% 14% 
Minimum Use 8% 6% 
100% 100% 


Here is a typical comment from a 
corporate respondent of the corporate 
image school of publicity: 


BERNARD E, is an account 
executive with the Chicago office 
of Harshe-Rotman, Inc. A 1950 
journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he was an 
advertising copywriter for seven 
months, served with the public in- 
formation office of Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo., during the Korean 
conflict, then went into profes- 
sional public relations work. He 
has authored two previous articles 
on the role of publicity in public 
relations. 
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“We are interested in publicity 
which enhances our company as a 
leader in the field and as a good in- 
vestment, in publicity which helps 
create a market for and sells products, 
and in publicity which enhances the 
corporate image.” 

Then there is the group that be- 
lieves that by serving the media, the 
company or client is served. As one 
counselor puts it: 


Never mislead 


“Publicity dispenses informative 
facts of both wide and limited use to 
the public and must never be designed 
to achieve misleading, fabricated, 
puff-styled stories. It must be con- 
ducted on a high plane at all times, 
although aggressive seeking of same 
is perfectly acceptable.” 

Those who believe publicity is 
primarily an instrument for sales pro- 
motion express themselves in phrases 
such as “explore new markets,” “beat 
the drum for sales” and “augment both 
trade and consumer advertising.” 

Finally, the “minimum use” school 
characterizes its publicity as “extreme- 
ly restrained,” “very conservative,” 
and “only when we have something 
specific to say.” 

5. What are your biggest problems 
in the field of publicity? 

Corporate public relations people 
and counselors agree that manage- 
ment is their leading problem. Here 
is how management ranks with other 
problems: 


Company 

Problem Respondents C lors 
Management 25% 32% 
Getting publicity used 19% 32% 
Time and manpower 

shortage (or lack of 

training) 22% 18% 
Developing ideas 8% 14% 
Keeping informed 11% 4% 
No problems 15% 

100% 100% 


The management problem actually 
consists of a number of problems. For 
four counselors, the problem is one 
of “selling management on the impor- 
tance of publicity.” Another coun- 
selor is faced with talking his clients 
out of “puff” publicity. 

Four company respondents say 
they have trouble clearing releases 
with management. Two say manage- 
ment won't participate in the program. 
One says his management refused to 
be quoted. Another says his problem 


is keeping management from adding 
unnecessary frills to publicity re- 
leases. 

6. Does a public relations profes- 
sional need specialized training to 
carry out the publicity function? 

“Yes” is the answer of 82 per cent 
of the company respondents and 91 
per cent of the counselors. But what 
kind of training? While this question 
was not specifically asked, answers 
were volunteered as follows: 

Company 


Type of Training Advocating Advocating 


Newswriting skills gained 
through media experience 


or school training 66% 26% 
On-the-job publicity work 10% 60% 
Business knowledge gained 

through school and 

experience 24% 14% 

100% 100% 


One company respondent pointed 
up the creative challenge facing the 
public relations man as a publicist in 
the following words: 

“Few of us do this job well. Most 
of us don’t really try hard enough. 
The rest of us go nuts trying.” 

Another company respondent, this 
one a person who believes in business 
knowledge as essential, commented as 
follows: 


Creativity is unique 


“The mechanics of publicity can be 
taught in a classroom, although cre- 
ativity is unique to some people and 
not to others. So this might determine 
how effective he will be. Personality 
and dealings with the press can be 
taught and learned. But public rela- 
tions is not a one-man or a one-de- 
partment responsibility. It is the whole 
personality of the company. The per- 
sonality is affected by each and every 
individual, action, and decision of 
and in the company.” 

7. If public relations is to earn rec- 
ognition of professional status, where 
should the emphasis on training and 
practice be placed—on publicity tech- 
niques, on management counseling, oF 
on both? 

Hardly anyone — in fact, only 5 
per cent of the company respondents 
and none of the counselors—believes 
that professionalism can be accepted 
by bettering publicity techniques 
alone. Obviously much more than 
publicity skills are required in the 
make-up of a public relations profes- 
sional. 
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But there is no agreement on just 
, Where the emphasis should be placed. 
' Seventy per cent of the counselors do 
not write off publicity; they say that 
both publicity and management coun- 
seling should be stressed. 

The company respondents think 
| differently. Fifty-two per cent of them 

think that management counseling 
alone deserves the emphasis. Only 26 
per cent say that both publicity and 
counseling require attention. 

To some, “management counsel- 
ing” means coaching and instructing 
management in public relations tech- 
' niques, or in publicity. As one re- 
) spondent puts it: 

“Management generally lacks an 
understanding of media needs and 
philosophy. This requires careful de- 
velopment before any publicity tech- 
niques can be successful. A staffer 
lacking ability to counsel in this area 
can hardly succeed.” 

Opposed to this opinion is the feel- 
ing of the respondents who believe 
you cannot counsel management on 
broad topics before you demonstrate 
your publicity proficiency. These 
words express the thought: 

“Publicity proficiency must be 
achieved first, before management will 
permit counseling in this and other 
areas. But professional status will not 
be recognized until public relations 
people earn the privilege and respon- 
sibility of advising management.” 

Most respondents believe the pro- 
fessional status of public relations 
should be accepted and most believe 
this will come about as a result of the 
individual practitioner doing a better 
job of management counseling. 
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A Church on Wheels 
— In High Gear 


By Kitty G. Haworth 


An exhibit on wheels has stimulated 
new awareness of the Episcopal 
Church in North Dakota during the 
past year. The mobile exhibit, known 
as the Episcopal Motorama, is housed 
in a converted city bus. Display 
panels, installed along the inside walls 
of the bus, present to the visitor in- 
formation about the church—its his- 
tory, beliefs and missionary program. 

The idea for the bus as a display 
vehicle came into being as the church 
in North Dakota prepared to celebrate 
its centennial. The bus belonged to the 
Missionary District of North Dakota 
(a jurisdiction which includes the en- 
‘tire state). At the request of the dis- 
trict’s leaders, the department of pro- 
motion of the national council of the 
church, designed—with professional 
help—an exhibit for tour during the 
centennial year. 


Paint, panels and carpeting 


The bus was re-painted inside and 
out and new carpeting was laid. Six 
panels were designed to convey the 
general picture of the church. A gen- 
eral interpretation was required be- 
cause the viewers were expected to be 
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a heterogeneous group—of varying 
ages, backgrounds and religious affili- 
ations. 

Fluorescent strip lighting provided 
the most unobtrusive yet effective 
means of illumination of the panels. 
One panel featured the state’s mis- 
sionary district, tracing its history as 
well as illustrating its current work. 

This panel included reproductions 
of the North Dakota cathedral’s 
stained glass windows made by the 
use of hand-colored photographs. An- 
other panel explained the meaning of 
the name of the church and gave fac- 
tual and historical information. A 
large three-dimensional map of the 
world showed locations of overseas 
missions. Another panel pointed up 
aspects of the current program in the 
United States. 

Rotating teams of clergy and lay- 
men drove the bus from town to town 
and into remote areas of the state. 
They also acted as guides for the ex- 
hibit, answered questions and dis- 
tributed free literature. They found 
that newspaper, radio and television 
mentions produced considerable in- 
terest. 

Advance promotion of the Mo- 
torama’s arrival was important. As 


an experiment, one of the clergy 
mailed preliminary notices to all post 
office box holders in one of the towns 
on the itinerary. As a direct result, 
many of the townspeople showed up 
as visitors to the Motorama. 


On-the-spot promotion 


On-the-spot promotion was also 
effective. Recorded music, played in- 
side the bus and audible outside, drew 
people to the parking site. Welcome 
signs set up a few feet from the bus 
also attracted visitors. 

The Motorama tour through North 
Dakota was on the road 105 days, 
88 of which its doors opened for 
visitors. The visitors totalled 3,000. 
Of these, only 10 per cent were Epis- 
copalians. The largest number of 
visitors in one day during the Motor- 
ama’s itinerary was approximately 
360. Forty-five laymen and 16 clergy- 
men from the missionary district were 
involved in the driving and showing of 
the Motorama. Its itinerary took it 
into towns where there were active 
parishes of the church and into com 
munities where there was no church 
at all. It visited county fairs and iso 
lated areas. 
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Clergy and laymen associated with 
the Motorama received numerous in- 
quiries about the church, some from 
church members seeking additional 
information and some from other 
visitors. Several of the religiously un- 
affiliated signed up for confirma- 
tion classes in their local churches. 
Youngsters were frequent visitors to 
the Motorama. 


Essentially experimental 


As a new means of communication 
in the field of religion, the Motorama 
was essentially an experiment. Now it 
will be used again in other parts of 
the United States. Certain alterations 
will be made to localize it for each 
new area. The North Dakota panel 
will be removed and others installed 
to tell the specific story of each new 
jurisdiction it visits. 

As plans are made for the second 
itinerary of the Motorama the original 
concept is being expanded. There is 
hope that this bus will be but the first 
in a fleet of mobile displays, taking 
the church on wheels to places not 
well covered by other means of com- 
munication. 


FOUNDATION AWARDS 
FOUR FELLOWSHIPS 


The Foundation for Public Relations 
Research and Education has awarded 
four Summer Fellowships, according 
to Pendleton Dudley, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation. 

They are as follows: 

Professor RALPH R. LASHBROOK of 
Kansas State University; sponsor 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Professor SAMUEL G. ATKINSON 
of Boston University; sponsor, 
American Cyanamid Company. 

Professor Leo W. ALLMAN of 
Southern Methodist University; 
sponsor, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. 

Professor WAYNE L. Hopces of 
Cornell University; sponsor, 
United States Steel Corp. 

These Fellowship awards, which 
Were initiated last year, carry an hon- 
orarium of $800 plus traveling ex- 
pense, and cover a five-weeks’ term 
of working association with the pub- 
lic relations department of the spon- 
sors. Appointments are limited to 
members of faculties of well-known 
universities who teach public rela- 
tions theory and practice. 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 
Is a Many-Splendored Land 


Most U.S. businessmen visiting Canada 
for the first time find their neighbor a friendly, busy, exciting 
country. Because they are welcomed there, and find so much 
to remind them of home, they sometimes think of Canada as 
a carbon copy of the United States. 


Their impressions are not always pre- 
cise. Canadians are different and wish to remain that way. 
American firms doing business in Québec or Ontario, Alberta 
or British Columbia, or in any other provinces of Canada need 
a two-way interpreter; one to tell them what Canadians are 
thinking, another to tell Canadians what they are planning 
and doing. 

This firm has been performing that serv- 
ice for American-owned companies for a quarter of a century. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1255 UNIVERSITY ST.— UN. 6-9594 
MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FIFTY-TWo BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥ 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial Relations 
Stockholder 


B JONES, BRAKELEY Corporate Development 
J ié & ROCKWELL, INC. COUNSEL AND SERVICES 
as R 515 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, New York 
Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Public Relations 


Would you like to see a short ; ee 
graphic presentation on public sensilla 
relations for associations? It 
shows how public relations plan- 
ning and techniques are now 
being used to help achieve the 
objectives of two associations. 
We'll be glad to show it to you 
Time: 20 min. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUSINESSMAN 


.. . It has been my experience 
that the general public is really not 
hostile to business. The trouble is 
that it lacks the information on which 
to base intelligent judgment. Its 
ideas of how business operates, why 
it operates, and who gets what be- 
cause of it are generally about half 
a century behind the times. The 
average man is inclined to think of 
business as it actually was before 
World War I. And if business could 
do nothing more than create in the 
minds of 60 per cent of Americans 
the picture of business as it actually 
thinks and operates today, it would 
solve half its troubles. | don't see 
why we can't do this. 

“As a step in doing it, | think 
businessmen ought to get better ac- 
quainted with the real power elite of 
the United States, by which | mean 
the men who do more than anyone 
else to form opinion in this country: 
newspaper columnists, radio and 
television commentators, college pro- 


fessors, ministers. The sad fact is that 
the overwhelming majority of these 
people simply don't know what they 
are talking about when they get on 
the subjects of business and indus- 
try, and it’s our fault. . . 

Lam convinced that the de- 
termined effort on the part of busi- 
ness to live right, to identify its in- 
terests with those of its employees 
and of the public, and to try to cre- 
ate popular understanding of these 
facts is the only long-range political 
activity by business that is sure to 
pay off. The reason is that it is the 
only one aimed at the very heart of 
our problem. 

‘Business, that is, must state its 
case—effectively. For it will never 
be in a truly secure position until 
both major political parties thor- 
oughly understand the importance 
of business to the country and the 
importance to business of having an 
atmosphere under which it can work 
most effectively. The urgency for this 


becomes more pressing with every 
passing day. For the fact is that the 
technology of European countries is 
rapidly equaling and in some cases 
surpassing our own. Their wage 
levels are considerably lower than 
ours, so that they can compete suc- 
cessfully against us, not only in their 
home markets but also in our home 
markets as well, tariff or no tariff. 

. No matter what you do for 
your employees, it will not be 
enough unless you do it because of 
deep and sincere respect and re- 
gard for them. And if it is not 
enough for your employees, it will 
not be enough for the American 
people.” 


—GLEN PERRY, Assistant Director, 
Public Relations Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, before 2nd 
Annual National Affairs Dinner 
of the Greater New Brunswick 
Chamber of Commerce 


The world’s fastest Jetliners 


CONVAIR 880's 


join Delta’s fleet of DC-8’s 


Convair 880 Jets will initially serve: New York, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Memphis, Chicago—Other cities to be added as additional 880's are delivered. 


DC-8 Jets now serve: Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, New York, 


Dallas/Fort Worth, Tampa, Miami. 


Ask your Travel Agent to book you on Delta Jets, or call your nearest Delta office. 


OELTA 


The air line with the BIG JETS 
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Books in Review 


INDUSTRIAL MAN, edited by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Norman H. Martin, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Marvin M., Black 


be Director of Public Relations 
University of Mississippi 
is 
Industrial Man presents for the first 
| RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELA- particularly helpful to the public re- 430. in a single volume a compre- 
“ TIONS, by Claire Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, lations man who is surrounded by a hensive study of business men and 
in 
ny Morton Deutsch and Stuart W. Cook. wealth of facts and figures, but may business organizations, seeking to dis- 
: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New _ be unable to see their significance. coves what makes them Gck sad 
we York, 1959. 622 pp., $5.50. Other useful chapters tell how re- analyzing their relationship to society. 
P search is conducted and what aspects The editors of this highly readable 
Reviewed by Robert H. Blair ered valid anthology—W. Lloyd Warner, well- 
and reliable. Ihe three appendices are known sociologist, and Norman H. 
‘6 How can we form public — enlightening on the estimating of time ygartin a professor of business 
s programs to build understanding ané’ and personnel needed for a research administration—have combined their 
study, sampling, questionnaire con- talents in the selection of contributors. 
of us? struction and interview procedure. The book contains a treasury of au- 
an ics on ‘aides bee = retina The 14 chapters of the book deal  thoritative articles ranging from the 
our plans? with the research process, selection social structure of business enterprise, 
, , . and formulation of a problem, re- the personalities and careers of busi- 
or, search design, measurement, datacol- ness executives, the goals and tasks 
P lection, rating scales, analysis and in- of management, to the basic issues 
2 thought of Me Individual, Corporation terpretation, reports, applications of underlying contemporary industrial 
on research and research theory. society. 
nian oil d pti vee d yeoeton ies To stay abreast of our ever ex- Attention is called to the fact that 
ick —. caidiin y panding field of public relations, the although American business leaders 


But in the last few years more and 
more members of the profession have 
come to rely on the findings of social 
science research. Numerous uses are 
being found for research and new 
methods are being proven successful. 

Practitioners discovered that it is 
important to know how research 
works before attempting to use re- 
search findings. It is not necessary to 
know how to conduct every step, but 
itis a must to understand how to con- 
tract for an investigation, evaluate 
procedures and analyze findings. 

Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions is an introductory level discus- 
sion of every facet of the research 
process. All types and phases of re- 
search are discussed from the selec- 
tion and formulation of a problem to 
the analysis of the results of a study. 

The authors, who represent the so- 
cial sciences, first published their 
works in two volumes in 1951. They 
have now brought their writings up 


modern practitioner must utilize mod- 
ern tools as a doctor uses new drugs. 
Research is the most modern tool in 
the practitioners medicine kit. 


are among the most highly respected 
men of our time, still they are con- 
stantly threatened by powerful attacks 

Continued on Page 26 


You Should See This Tremendous 


New 
Promotional 
Tool 


(actual size 
2° = 3”) 


COMPACT 

Tiny enough for purse or pocket, 
yet contains over 6,000 words 

of easily readable text. 


MULTITUDE OF USES 

This exciting new medium offers 
an intriguing new approach to— 
New product introduction - 
Salesman door opener - Package 
tie-on - Premium. 

Many titles available— Bible 
Treasures, 31 Quick Ground Meat 
Recipes, What To Do If You 
Have An Auto Accident, etc. 


QUALITY 

Printing and paper meet the 
highest standards. Covers are 
tough leather-like material, and 
you will be amazed at the low cost. 


CUSTOM PRODUCTION 

13 titles are available right now 
and can be personalized with your 
company name. Or, we will custom 
produce a Fingertip book to fit 
your exact needs. 


to date and revised it into a single 


volume by simplifying much of the David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
material. Fingertip Book Division 4 
Perhaps the major fault with the on lent and sample Fingertip 
book is that many of the examples 
are not directly applicable to public ae, 
telations. But the research methods Company 
_ | ate still the same. Address 
Chapter Nine, “The Use of Avail- | city State | 


able Data as Source Material,” is 
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Alfred Hudson, Burrelle’s Supervisor, relays 
instructions over the public address system. 


125 Skilled Readers Receive 
Your Instructions Immediately 


ONE READING ROOM enables closer supervision and control . . . 
provides more thorough service. This centralized reading operation 
in Livingston, New Jersey allows Burrelle’s to offer you a clipping 
service that is PROMPT and THOROUGH. Clippings from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines and trade publications. Clippings 
may be ordered on a national, regional or local basis. 


Est. 1888 

/ PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-5371 


SALES OFFICES 
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‘from all sides. We are reminded that 
our great industrial organizations 
have contributed much to our collec- 
tive wealth and to our spiritual and 
material well-being. Corporate gener- 
osity has supported medical progress, 
scientific research, great libraries and 
foundations for support of scholars, 
scientists, artists and other major con- 
tributions to our advanced culture. 
And yet, “Big Business” is continu- 
ally being criticized, its motives mis- 
understood. 

What is the nature of “Big Busi- 
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ness,” of its leaders, and of our capi- 
talistic society which prompts grudg- 
ing admiration for its efficiency yet 
at the same time provokes continued 
attacks? These are fundamental ques- 
tions, and along with them, the edi- 
tors point out, are other questions, 
equally significant, which the con- 
tributors to this volume attempt to 
answer. 

Of special interest to the public re- 
lations worker is Peter Drucker’s dis- 
cussion of management’s responsibili- 
ties. He considers the task of relating 


the welfare of the enterprise to the 
public good to be the ultimate respon- 
sibility of management. The rise of the 
modern corporate enterprise and its 
growing social character, in his opin- 
ion, have made the discharge of these 
responsibilities ‘““an imperative.” 

By its very nature the modern busi- 
ness enterprise, he continues, imposes 
responsibilities on the manager which 
are different in kind and scope from 
those of earlier businessmen. Such 
responsibility, according to Drucker, 
not only goes far beyond the tradi- 
tional responsibility of private .prop- 
erty, but also is entirely different. We 
can no longer assume that the self- 
interest of property owner (like the 
“invisible hand” of Adam Smith’s 
day) will lead to the public good, or 
that self interest and public good can 
be kept separate, as if they had noth- 
ing to do with each other. 

The first responsibility of manage- 
ment, reasons Drucker, is to operate 
at a profit, since the business enter- 
prise is the wealth-creating and the 
wealth-producing organization of so- 
ciety. Furthermore, it has an obliga- 
tion to its shareholders to show a 
profit in operation. But in any case 
management must conduct the enter- 
prise so as not to undermine the basic 
principles upon which our society is 
based. Stated positively, this means 
that, as one of the leading groups in 
society, management’s public respon- 
sibility is “to make whatever is genu- 
inely in the public good become the 
enterprise’s own self interest.” 

All this, of course, is good public 
relations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN PRINT, published 


by Public Relations Society of America, 


New York, 1960, 8 pp. 


Thirty-three titles of books dealing 
with public relations have been in- 
cluded in a revised selected list issued 
by the Public Relations Society of 
America. Entitled Public Relations in 
Print, this annotated list was prepared 
to help answer the more than 3,000 
inquiries about public relations now 
received annually by the Society. 

Divided into seven categories for 
convenient scanning, this list gives 
source information for such topics 4s 
putting out a house organ, preparing 
publicity copy, dealing with investors. 

Single copies are available free of 
charge on request at the Public Re- 
lations Society of America. There is 
a charge of 15 cents each for mort 
than one copy. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


OF SPACE 


COMMUNICATION 


By Don Karshan 


The advent of communications relay 
satellites presents a new type of pub- 
lic relations opportunity—world-wide 
in scope and consequence. It would 
be wise for the public relations prac- 
titioner, wherever he or she might be, 
to become acquainted with this fast 


) emerging technological era—its new 


techniques and many hurdles. 

True world-wide communications 
involve live television, radio, teletype, 
telephone and facsimile broadcasting 
from any point around the earth 
where there is a transmitter to any 
point on earth where there is a re- 
ceiver. This far from exists today. 
Landbound coaxial cables costing bil- 
lions of dollars stretch over moun- 
tains, across plains and through cities 
to give us coast-to-coast live televi- 
sion. Sub-ocean lines give us tele- 
phone service to various continents 
and a billion miles of telegraph and 
telephone lines criss-cross our nation. 


Don KARSHAN, a vice president of 
the G. M. Basford Company, New 
York, is account group manager 
in its Public Relations Depart- 
ment. He is a specialist in the 
missile and aircraft industries and 
is responsible for the public rela- 
tions programs of several space 
age clients. His 12 years of experi- 
ence in the field includes jobs as 
public relations director for Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., pub- 
licity manager of Precision Radi- 
ation Instruments and newspaper 
columnist. He formerly worked 
for the NEw York TIMES and 
several western newspapers. Mr. 
Karshan’s numerous space age ar- 
ticles have appeared in national 
publications and aviation maga- 
zines. He is a member of the 
American Rocket Society, the Air 
Force Association and the British 
Interplanetary Society. 


But Channel 2 cannot be broadcast 
direct to London, no less Moscow. 

Only short wave, running the noise- 
making gamut of the ionosphere, 
spans continents to broadcast from 
culture to culture. 


Heavy payloads 


Before man demonstrated his ca- 
pability of orbiting heavy payloads in 
space by the use of powerful rockets, 
he was quite determined to expand his 
land and oceanbound communications 
networks despite the astronomical 
costs. But now mankind holds in its 
grasp, through accelerated missile de- 
velopment, the power to reduce costs 
and almost overnight, put up, instead 
of lay down, a system that would vir- 
tually turn on world-wide communi- 
cations. 

The “product mix” for a world- 
wide system is notable for its sim- 
plicity. To reach the several billion 
inhabitants of the globe, you need only 
three “relay station” satellites in 24- 
hour orbit evenly spaced around the 
earth. A 24-hour orbit means that at 
22,290 miles, an orbiting object 
around the equator keeps up with the 
earth’s rotation and thus is standing 
still in relation to the earth’s surface 
at the equator. This hovering ma- 
neuver is permanent—three space sta- 
tions are embedded in fixed positions 
with three conical beams overlapping 
and reaching all civilization. 

The development of this system will 
take a decade. The pioneering efforts 
started a year ago. We must remem- 
ber that ten years from now is only 
around the corner. Ten years ago 
V-2’s were tested at White Sands, and 
satellites were just sparks in the eyes 
of Von Braun. 

The Soviet Union may place relay 
stations in space by the mid-60’s. We 


are fully aware that the Soviets are 
engaged in a struggle to win over the 
minds of men, Our counter-measures 
are such agencies as the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe and the 
Foreign Aid Programs. Nearly 30 per 
cent of the earth’s population is at 
present politically uncommitted in the 
broad sense. One can appreciate the 
effect this significant fraction may 
have on the future world balance of 
power. 

Communication satellites will in- 
troduce public relations problems al- 
most as complex and mysterious as 
the maze of systems that comprise the 
towering launching vehicles. To cite 
a few: The peoples of the world speak 
in more than a thousand tongues. 
Hundreds of different dialects are 
spoken just in China; there are thou- 
sands in the Asian continent. Multi- 
lingual channeling is within our pres- 
ent capability. We are even develop- 
ing simultaneous machine translators. 
One problem is the distortion of con- 
tent by automatic processing—those 
fine inflections and colloquialisms in 
the many dialects and cultures that 
can be twisted out of shape, meaning 
and accuracy. Then there is content. 
What will offend and not offend 
among the hundreds of different soci- 
eties, each with their own religious, 
moral, sexual and other traditional 
mores? 


Bushy-tailed beatniks 


Three beams overlapping their rays 
on the world’s population will have 
to practice a diplomacy that would 
make an “Old School” foreign service 

Continued on Page 28 


ARTIST’S conception shows one of 
three world-wide communication sat- 
ellites, which may serve the public 
relations profession on an instantane- 
ous global scope in the world of space. 
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diplomat look like’ a_bushy-tailed 
beatnik. Will a baseball game be ap- 
preciated by a Hindu? Will a violin 
soloist be listened to by an African? 
Will the story of a two-car, one-boat 
American family reach the psyche of 
an Australian herdsman whose main 
concern is how green is the grass on 
which his cows feed? 

An increased science craze and in- 
terest, in terms of education needs, 
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simple information output, national 
prestige and mass consumption, has 
been sparked by the Space Age. The 
fast dissemination of this material will 
be another function of the satellites. 
A science subject, whether it deals 
with atoms, Atlas or what makes 
bubble gum bubble, is usually tech- 
nical in explanation. Our responsibil- 
ity is compounded by the need to be 
accurate, yet having to simplify the 
information from technical to intelli- 
gible. To popularize without distort- 
ing is almost an art in itself. 

This is an old problem, but now it 
becomes world-wide and almost three- 
dimensional. How do you reach these 
many “publics” with the appropriate 
subject, the appropriate languages and 
dialects, the proper intelligibility and 
appropriate timing? What elements of 
privacy and privation must be con- 
sidered? How do you overcome the 
almost inbred fear of “big brother,” 
for some peoples will interpret the 
hovering stations as constant symbols 
of “no escape”? 

The commercial and industrial ap- 
plications of the relay system will be 
manifold. World-wide teletype will 
mean that a report typed at a mining 
operation in Australia will be re- 
ceived instantly in New York City— 
with no intermediate handling. By 
teletype, businessmen will send pur- 
chase orders, bills of lading, quota- 
tions and other vital information to 
any business office anywhere on our 
globe. News and financial wire serv- 
ices will go truly global. 

Public relations and advertising 
networks will be able to clear releases 
with farflung clients and other sources 
without usual mail delays. Space-re- 
layed facsimile will handle layouts and 
photographs on an unparalleled rush 
basis. Communicating by typed mes- 
sage and facsimile will be independent 
of long lines and cables, unaffected 
by magnetic storms and quantity 
limitations of earthbound channels. 
Relay satellites will provide more than 
a million channels for telephone com- 
munications. Personal transceivers, 
portable and shrunk to the size of 
small cameras, will bring personalized 
contact to the level of instant global 
availability. 

The new scale of video broadcast- 
ing, international in character and 
with its overwhelming educational ef- 
fects, will raise the literacy and intel- 
ligence levels and produce an incal- 
culably more “informed public.” 

Public relations applications will be 


Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 


mum. Payable in advance. 


RESEARCHERS: Use fast, accurate 
METZGER’S TABLE OF 45,000 PER 
CENTS. Range: To 100.00%; 309 denomi- 
nators; 309 numerators; 55 pages; $5.00, 
Box 717, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


MERCHANDISE YOUR PUBLICITY to 
distributors, dealers, salesmen and company 
personnel through mass-produced folders, 
booklets and broadsides. Mastheads, letter- 
ing, professional layout. Sizes: 8% x 11" 
—35 x 45”. 100-10,000 copies. Write for 
samples: PUBLICITY PRESENTATIONS 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
BR 9-1137. 


Help Wanted 


$50 a day and up for qualified free-lance 
writers capable of producing tight readable 
copy for news stories, features, brochures, 
speeches and manuals on assignment basis. 
Can use specialists in transportation, avia- 
tion, travel and women’s lore. Location in 
or near New York desirable. Write giving 
experience and education. Also samples of 
recent work. Box MW6. 


dramatic and effective. The nation- 
wide Ford Motor Company closed cir- 
cuit news conferences of last Septem- 
ber, introducing the “Falcon,” in- 
spires thoughts of a giant news con- 
ference of ten years from now. A hov- 
ering TV station may well carry an 
image of the 1970 auto as well as 


relaying questions and answers be- } 


tween Dearborn and Argentina. With 
world-wide closed circuit TV, autos 
as well as other new products and 
processes, may have premiere trade 
showings instantly viewed by dealers 
and the press from Sweden to Japan. 

These are but a fraction of the tech- 
niques that will soon be available, and 
which emphasize the importance and 
obligation of effectively informing the 
vast new arena of world-wide publics. 
To inform correctly without abusing 
these new powers will develop into 
one of the prime responsibilities of 
those destined to use the space relay 
systems, Public relations will then 
take on one of the most crucial roles 
in world society. 
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Meet Your 
Friends and 


Customers 
in Person... 


at the 13th National PRSA Conference to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 3-4-5, 1960. 


No other single event in the PRSA year draws the concentrated attention of the whole 
public relations profession like the annual Conference. Here the top public relations 
people put their heads together to review policies and exchange ideas for the coming 


year ... make plans for more effective public relations. 


Public relations executives want to know who’s who in the business of serving them. 
They are eager to study new developments and techniques, to discuss matters of mutual 


interest and to set in motion new ideas. 


At this Conference — if you are an exhibitor, they will come to YOU for information. 
You'll meet your top customers in person, cement old business ties and initiate valuable 


new contacts. Plan NOW to be an exhibitor. 


Gus Lewanper, Exhibits Manager 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
SEND FOR A FREE INFORMA- 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
TION GUIDE FOR EXHIBITORS Please send me full information on booths available for the 
TODAY. JUST FILL OUT THIS 13th National Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 
COUPON. 
Name Phone. 
Address. 
City Zone. State 
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IT’S THE PROS WHO MAKE THE HITS! 


Only the professional approach gets to first base today. The 
public has become more discerning, more sophisticated. Your 
public relations campaigns must fit this new audience. 


For this reason, we invite you to let The Jam Handy Organization 
help handle your special public relations presentations with 
slides, motion pictures and visualizations that give every presen- 


tation a truly professional touch. We invite you to make every 


campaign a real hit with the organization whose batting average 
is high! 


Costs will be realistic for top-flight quality. With Jam Handy 
One-Stop Service, one organization, one briefing, one accounting 
does it all. For consultation call... 


JAM HANDY 


GROUP PRESENTATIONS OF IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES DRAMATIZATIONS PRESENTATIONS VISUALIZATIONS SLIDEFILMS TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-675? 
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